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operation." The title reveals the policy recommended in the report; 
but the difficulties — legal, financial, and political — involved in that 
solution are carefully canvassed. "The Traction Crisis in New York" 
is the title of a report written by Dr. Charles A. Beard. This report 
analyzes the difficulties of the present situation, considers the various 
ways of relief, and proposes a "settlement promising permanent relief." 
The proposed settlement would continue private ownership and oper- 
ation, but under a reorganization which would secure: (1) unified 
operation and regulation, (2) a tentative franchise, with capitalization 
limited to bona fide expenditures to create property, (3) assurance of 
a fair return on honest capital, (4) division of profits, above a reasonable 
return, between company and city, (5) preparation of the way to munici- 
pal ownership on definite terms when desired by the city. 

The National Municipal Review has during the past year continued 
its articles dealing with recent street-railway developments, under the 
title of "The Fate of the Five-cent Fare." Recent articles describe 
street-railway history in San Francisco, Toronto, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and Seattle. 

The city commission of Nashville, Tennessee, has recently passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the operation of one-man street cars in that 
city. The demand for such an ordinance came chiefly from the labor 
unions. 

In June of this year the Cleveland city council adopted an ordinance 
providing strict regulation of motor bus transportation. The ordinance 
requires: (1) a liability insurance policy to be taken out by a company 
or person operating motor busses — a policy of $60,000 for operating one 
or two busses, and $30,000 additional (with $1,000 more of property 
liability) for each additional bus; (2) license fees from both owners and 
drivers; and (3) that fixed routes be named before issue of an owner's 
license. 

Housing and Rent Problems. The widely prevailing housing 
shortage and rental difficulties in cities have produced a variety of 
activities, by public and private agencies, in the way of investigation, 
relief, and control. Various studies have been made to discover facts 
and remedies as to rent profiteering and means for bringing about a 
resumption of normal building. The municipal reference library of 
New York City has recently published a useful bibliography on "Rent 
Profiteering," by Miss R. B. Rankin. Organizations have been formed 
in several cities to provide assistance for families of limited means, 
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to enable them to buy or rent homes under terms less burdensome than 
those now generally prevailing. An example of this sort is the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Housing Company, organized by merchants, manufac- 
turers, and bankers, with a capital of a million dollars, limiting its 
earnings to six per cent. It has built group houses, providing homes 
for sale at from $3350 to $5400 — payable ten per cent down and one 
per cent a month thereafter, or for rent at from $18.50 to $46 a month. 

Significant experiments have been made in the way of state and 
municipal governmental activity to meet the critical situation produced 
by constant rent increases and the ejectment of tenants. Effective 
work in assisting in the solution of the rent problem has been done by 
the rent and housing committee of Boston, appointed by Mayor Peters 
and organized in March of this year, to adjust differences between 
landlords and tenants and study housing needs generally. In carrying 
out the former purpose this commission has already achieved results 
in over a thousand cases, through securing compromises, persuading 
owners and tenants to adjust their own differences, obtaining extensions 
on vacate notices, referring some cases to boards of health, fire depart- 
ment, or police department, finding vacant houses, and in other ways. 

The legislature of Massachusetts recently passed an act authorizing 
any city to appropriate money for the erection of homes to be sold to 
famihes in need of homes. The city of Boston has taken steps to resort 
to that means of solving the problem, attempts in that city to create 
a private housing corporation having failed. 

Several cities have adopted the policy of increasing assessments on real 
estate properties in cases where landlords make extortionate rent 
increases. This plan was recently followed in Detroit where members 
of the city council act also as members of the board of tax review. 

In July, 1919 the legislature of Wisconsin amended its general cor- 
poration law in such way as to enable individuals to organize coopera- 
tive housing companies and to authorize city councils and county 
supervisors to subscribe preferred stock in such corporations and, in 
this way, engage in housing activities. The law places a limit of $5000 
upon the cost of any single dwelling built by such a company; pro- 
hibits sale of land except in case of winding up the affairs of the cor- 
poration or of closing mortages or liens or of disposing of land not 
needed; prohibits lease of property except to, and for the use of, a stock- 
holder (with certain exceptions as to ex-soldiers); limits the stock of 
any tenant to the value of the premises occupied by him; limits divi- 
dends to five per cent; and provides for the prompt retirement of pre- 
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ferred stock. The act is based on the recommendations of the Mil- 
waukee housing commission. 

As many cities have been looking to the so-called "Ball rent law" 7 
(passed by Congress in October, 1919, for the District of Columbia) 
as a model for ordinances to check rent profiteering, the decision of the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia in June of this year, declar- 
ing that law to be unconstitutional, is of considerable interest. The 
act, declaring that, for the purposes of this act, all rental property is 
affected with a public interest, created a rent commission of the District 
of Columbia, composed of three members holding office for the life of 
the commission, which was fixed at two years by the law. Under the 
act this commission is empowered: (1) to deal with controversies over 
rents, — to fix fair and reasonable rents and grant permission, and 
determine rental, for sub-leases; and (2) to deal with possession cases, 
with power to prescribe standard forms of leases and, under certain 
conditions, extend tenancies beyond the expiration of leases. The 
act forbids eviction of a tenant except upon one of three grounds: 
(1) failure of tenant to pay rent or to perform other valid conditions of 
the lease or contract; (2) desire of the landlord to repair or tear down 
the property in order immediately to construct new rental property 
approved by the commission; (3) desire of landlord to secure the 
property for bona fide occupancy by himself, his family or dependents. 
The commission has handled a large number of cases, has compelled 
reduction of rents in many cases, adjusted many controversies without 
formal hearings, and decided many possession cases. 

The case in which the Ball act was declared unconstitutional arose 
through the suit of a purchaser of a property to secure possession 
from the tenant whose lease had expired. The court of appeals, to 
which the plaintiff appealed after the trial court had given judgment 
for the defendant, held the act to be invalid on the ground that it 
denies the right of trial by jury in property disputes, impairs the obli- 
gation of contracts, and is not a proper use of the police power of 
Congress. It held that the renting of property in the District of 
Columbia is a private business which can not be impressed with a 
public interest merely by legislative fiat or by an arbitrary exercise of 
the police power. Chief Justice Smyth in a dissenting opinion held 
that the business of renting property in the district, because of the 
extraordinary circumstances created by the war, resulting in rental 

7 This forms part of the Food Control and District of Columbia Rents Act, 
66th Cong. 1st Sess. ch. 80. Approved October 22, 1919. 
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conditions dangerous to public health and embarassing to public busi- 
ness, is affected with a public interest. The commission appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, which, on technical grounds, declined 
a writ of error. However, the commission has been able to continue 
to function, because of a provision of the law which, in effect, empowers 
it to continue its work pending a final decision by the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile the acts of the commission are still subject to review by the 
courts, and a decision may soon be rendered which can form the basis 
of an appeal to the highest court. 

The rent laws enacted by the New York legislature in the spring of 
1920 have attracted widespread attention. The legislature, following 
a special message of Governor Smith, passed eleven laws, which went 
into effect April 1. These laws apply to first-class cities and to West- 
chester county. The more significant provisions of these measures 
are as follows: where summary eviction is sought on the ground that 
a tenant is objectionable, burden of proof is shifted from the tenant 
to the landlord; where the duration of a lease is not specified in the 
agreement it shall extend until October 1 following occupancy; where 
a landlord has increased the rent by more than twenty-five per cent 
over the rent of the previous year, the tenant may set up as a defense, 
in an action for payment of rent, that the new rent is unreasonable 
and oppressive, the court then determining what in the particular case 
is a reasonable rent for the landlord; where a tenant can prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that he has sought to secure suitable premises 
and has failed through no fault of his own, the court may in its dis- 
cretion grant a stay of not more than twelve months; where there is 
a monthly leasing agreement, thirty days notice to vacate, instead of 
twenty, is required; willful failure of a landlord to provide "natural and 
normal service," such as water, light, heat, elevator operation, is made 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of $1000 or one year's imprison- 
ment or both; the law empowering a lessee or owner to recover double 
penalty where a tenant holds over without the former's consent, is 
repealed. 

Experience under the New York laws has not been long enough to 
give basis for conclusions as to the wisdom of the measures. Hardly 
any one seems to consider them at all adequate to meet the chief diffi- 
culties of the situation. Although they have apparently mitigated 
some phases of the evils of rent profiteering, they have, in the opinion 
of some, tended to postpone fulfillment of the chief need, namely, active 
resumption of building dwelling houses on a large scale. Opponents 
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of the laws argue that because they permit rentals of dwellings to be 
fixed otherwise than according to the law of supply and demand, they 
discourage investment in apartment houses and other residences. 

A special session of the legislature convened in September upon the 
call of the governor, to deal further with the critical housing situation. 
At this session were enacted several measures recommended by the 
joint legislative committee on housing, the most important being: 
(1) giving local authorities power to exempt from local taxation new 
buildings to be used exclusively for dwellings, the exemption to apply 
to construction completed since April 1, 1920, or commenced before 
April 1, 1922, and completed within two years, and to continue not 
longer than until January 1, 1923; (2) striking out the 25 per cent 
increase in rent, permissible under the laws passed at the regular ses- 
sion, and permitting a tenant, sued for non-payment of rent, in all 
cases to set up as a defense that the rent demanded is unreasonable, 
whereupon the burden is to be upon the landlord to prove by authen- 
ticated statements of income and cost of maintenance that the rent 
demand is not unreasonable; (3) forbidding eviction of a tenant by a 
landlord except upon one of the three grounds indicated above in the 
description of the "Ball rent law"; (4) permitting the state and muni- 
cipalities to invest sinking funds in state land bank bonds. 

A movement has been started in Atlanta, Georgia, to obtain from the 
legislature an amendment to the city charter authorizing the creation 
of a municipal rent commission with power to fix equitable rents. The 
city council of Toronto has decided upon the appointment of a housing 
commission and upon the construction of 500 dwellings for sale or 
rent; the houses will be sold to laborers, to whom loans up to fifty per 
cent of the cost will be made. 

The legislature of North Dakota in 1919 enacted a law providing 
direct state aid for home builders in both urban and rural sections. 
Under the law the North Dakota Home Builders' Association has been 
established; $100,000 has been appropriated to the association; and 
another law provides for the issue of bonds to cover first mortages 
on real estate. The association is operated by the state industrial 
commission, which is authorized to acquire by lease or by exercise of 
the right of eminent domain all necessary property rights, and to 
construct and remodel buildings for the purpose of selling them to 
private owners. The commission fixes the rates on both deposits and 
loans, the rate not to exceed six per cent per annum. 



